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Sir Guypn, mindful of his vow yplight, 
l p rofc from drowfy couch, anil him nddreft. 

Unto the journey which he had behigbt. 

Fairy Qatar, b. ii. cant. ii. 

2. To entrud j to commit. 

That moll glorious houfe that glid’reth bright. 

Whereof the keys sue to thy hand behigbt 
By wife Fidelia. Fairy fpucen, h. i. cant. x.Jianz. 50. 

3. Perhaps to call ; to name ; bight being often put, in old au- 
thors, for named. Or was named. 

Behi'kd. prep, (hmtann, Saxon.] 

1 . At the back of another. 

Acomates haded with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had cauled his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Knollcs's Hiflory of the Turks \ 

2. On the bark part ; not before. 

She came in the profs behind, and touched. Mark , v. 27. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Bcnjamites looked behind them. Judges, xx. 4 c. 

4. Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind her. 2&t»,iii. 1 6. 

5. Remaining after the departure of fomething elfc. 

He left behind him, myfclf, and a Idler, both born in one 
hour. Sbakejp, Twelfth Night. 

Piety and virtue arc not only delightful for the prefen t, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tilloifon. 

6. Remaining after the death of thofc to whom it belonged. 

What be gave me to publilh, was but a fmall part of what he 
left behind him. Pope's L etlers , 

7. At a didance from fomething going before. 

Such is the fwifenefs of your mind, 

That, like tire earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Dry den. 

8. I tiferiour to another ; having the poderiour place with regard 
to excellence. 

•After the overthrow of this fird houfe of God, a fccond was 
crcdled ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it. 1 hiker, b. 5. § 1. 

g. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed. 

He, for approaching deep, compos’d his head, Dryden, 
Behi'nd. adv, 

j. Out of fight; not yet produced to view ; remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us ; and that there is no evidence behind , and yet unfecn, which 
may cad the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

j. Mod of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 
fing the accufative cafe ; as, I left my money behind, or be- 
hind me- 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and hand.] 

1. In a date in which rents or profits, or any advantage, isanti- 
' cipatcd ; fo that lqfs is to be received, gr more performed, than 

the natural or jud proportion. 

Your trade would differ, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. Leckc. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fcnle, it is followed by with. 

Confider, whether ’it is not better to be half a year behindhand 
with the falhionable part of the world, than to drain beyond 
his circumdances. Spectator, N 48 • . 

3. Shakefpcare ufes it as an adjeflive, but licentioufly, for back- 
ward; tardy. 

And thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand flackncfs. Shakefp. Writer's Tale. 

To BFHO'LD. v, a. pret. / beheld, I have beheld, or beholden. 
[bchealfcan, Saxon.] 'Fo view ; to fee ; to look upon 
Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears; Fzek. xl. 4. 

When fome young Thcffalians, on horfeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
prefled, they were conceived by the fpectators to be one animal. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with ere&ed eyes, 
ft ’ olds his own hereditary Ikies. Dry den. 

At this, the former tale again he told, 

With thund’rirg tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden’s fab. 
Beho'ld. inter jell, [from the verb.] See; lo : a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with thec, and will keep thee. Gen, xxviii. 15, 
When out of hope, behold her ! not far off. 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could bedow. 

To make her amiable. Miltons laradife icjl,b. viii /. 48’r. 
Beholden, particip. ad;, [gehouden, Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation- It is very corruptly written beholding.] Obliged ; 
bound in gratitude ; with the particle to. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakefp, R. HI. 
1 found vou next j in rcfpcct of bond both of near alliance, 
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and particularly of communication in d udies; wherein Tmtill 
acknowledge myfclf beholden to you. Baton's p,L.' 

I think myfclf mightily beholden to you for the reprehend,, 
you then gave us. " Addijon. Guardian, N- , 0( ? 

We, who fee men under the awe of judice, cannot conceive 
what favage creatures they would be without it; and h 0 J 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Atteihury 
Beho'vder. n.f [from behold.] Spectator; he that looks up- 
on any thing. 

Was this the face, 

That, like the fun, did make beholders wink? Shakefp. /?. [j 
'I hefe beads among 
Beholders rude, and Ihallow to difccrn 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who fi.es thee ? Milton's Paradtje l.ofl, l. \x. I. 

I liings of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker’s, than beholder's light. Denham, 

T hejudling chiefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair lebdder trembling for her knight. Granville, 
The charitable foundations in the church of Pvome, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than compaf- 
fion, in the breads of beholders. Attrcbury. 

Beholding, adj. [corrupted from leholden.] Obliged. 8co 
Beholden. 

Becaufel would not be l (holding to fortune for any part of 
the victory, I delccnded. Sidney, b. ii, 

Beho'lding. n.f Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beboldings, hath ex, 
prefled this my teflimony. Carew’s Survey of C myall 

Beho'ldingvf.ss. n.f [from beholding, mifuken ior beholden.] 
The date of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, foasl mud acknowledge 
a behddirgnrj's unto him. Sidney, l\ if. 

In this my debt I feem’d loth to coafefs, 

In that i j[^u till’d leholdingncf. Domu, 

Beho'of. n.f [from behoove.] That which behooves ; diet 
which is advantageous ; profit; advantage 

Her majedy may alter any thing of thqfe laws, that may ho 
more both for her own lehoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spenfir on Ireland, 
No mean recompence it brings 
T o your behoof: if I that region |od. 

All ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darknefs, and your fway. Milts 1. 

Wcr’t thou fome dar, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of fhak’d Olympus, by mifchancc didd fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in fit place did reindatc. Milton, 

Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no (huts or 
doppfes made for the ears. Ray on the Creation, 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government un- 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfen to whom 
belonged this power and dominion. Lode. 

To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [bchopap, Saxon ; it is a duty.] l obe 
fit ; to be meet ; either with refpect to duty, ncceflity, or ton, 
venicncc. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it behooved: the very 
foundation and root, the jiigheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difeovered. Hooker, • i. § t. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that noneof them 
made him wanting in the offices of life, which it behooved, or 
became him to perform. AtteAP) s 

But Ihould you lure the monarch of the brook. 

Behooves you then to ply your fined art Thomsons Spring. 
Beho'oveful .adj. [from behoof] Ufciul; profitable; advan- 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated. 

It is very behooveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are wade deferts full of grafs, that the fame Ihould be eaten 
down. Sptnfer on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of imperfections ; and that which 
is fuppofed behooveful unto men, proveth oftentimes mod per- 
nicious. Hooker, b- ‘V* §• l 4 > 

Madam, we have culled fuch neccffarics 
As arc behooveful for our date tomorrow. Sh. Rom. and Jul, 
It may be mod behooveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfadt the fame publickly : fo it is as requifite, in matters ol 
judgment, punilhment, and failure, that the fame be tram* 
adted privately. 

Beho'ovefully. adv. [from behooveful.] Profitably; nlelu . . 
Tell us of more weighty di Hikes than thefe, and that may 
more beheovefully import the reformation, Spetjer on lnmi{ t 
Beho't. [preterite, as it feems, of behigbt, to promifc.j 
With fharp intended djng fo ruffe him fmotc, 

That to the earth him drove as driken dead, . 

Ne living wight would have him life idiot. ta-ry dj 
To Beho'wl. v, a. [from be and howl.] 
j. To howl at, 

Now the hungry lion roars, n 

And the wolf behowls the me on Shakefp. dlunjurt. *■ 

2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament claniorcufly, 

Be IN q. partidf. [from be,] Tlpfe, 


Davies. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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Thofe, who have their hope in another life, look upon 
tF mfclves as being on their pallage through this. Attcrbury. 
Being, n.f [from be.] 

1. Exidcncc ; oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all tilings have both received their fird being, arid 
Ha ir continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, b. v. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him 
My genius is rebuked. 

Thee; Father, Hid they fung, omnipotent. 

Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king ! Thee, author of all being. 

Fountain of light ! Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. iii. /. 374. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaved us being , railing us from 
nothing to be an excellent creation. TayloPs Guide to Devotion. 

Cbnlukr every thing as not yet in being ; then examine, if 
it mud needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2. A particular date or condition. 

Thofe happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden’s Auneid. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 

Or who could fuller being here below ? Pope’s EJfay on Man, 

3. The perfon exiding. 

Ah, fair, yet faife ; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By teeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any being, befidcs the 
fupreme; been life no Other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no conlidcrable advantage 
from the approbation of any other being. Addijon. Spectator. 
As now your own, our beings were of old. 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 

Be'ing. conjunct, [from be.] Since. Diet. 

Be it so. A phrafe of anticipation, fuppofe it le fo ; or of per- 
milflon, let it be fo. 

My gracious duke, 

Bet fo flic will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius ; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sh. Afidf. N. Dream. 
To Kela'bour. v. a. [from be and labour.] To beat; to 
thump : a word in low fpeech. 

What feveral madncdcs in men appear : 

Credos runs from fancy’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden, jun. 
He fees virago Nell belabour. 

With his own dad, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

To Bela'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To faden; as to bcletce aropc.ZX 
Be'lamie. n.f. [bcl amie, Fr.j A friend ; an intimate. This 
word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 
Pour d out his life, and lad philolophy, 

I o the fair Critias, his deared bclamic. Fairy . 0 . b. ii. c. vii. 
Be'l Amour, n.f [ bcl amour, Fr.j Gallant; con fort ; para- 
mour: obfolcte. 

Lo, lo, how brave Ihc decks her bounteous bow’r. 

With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

I herein to flirowd her fumptuous belamour. Fairy f). h. ii. 
Lela ted. adj. [from be and late. ] Benighted ; out of doors 
late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight reve’s, by a fored fide. 

Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he fees. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. /. 781. 

Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, 

Related, feems - n watch to lie. Swift. 

1 o Bela'y. v a. [from be and lay ; as, to waylay, to lie in wait, 
to lay wait for.] 

1. 1 o block up ; to flop the paffage. 

The fpeedy lioiife all pafl’agcs belay, 

„ ( f )u . r their dnoaking deeds to crofs their way. Dryden. 

2. 1 o place m ambufh. 

Gamd fuch drongcadles needeth greater might, 
nan thofe fmall forces ye were wont belay. Spcnf. fonn xiv 
7. Belay a r,]*. [Sea To fplice , to mend a ropi, W 

laying one end over another. 1 ’ 7 

^ °-p v% n [bealcan, Saxon.] 

*’ 1 0 thc wind domach ; to cruel. 

1 he waters boil, and, belching from below, 
f>lac.< lands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden’s F,rr. 

l he fymptoms are, a four iincll in their faxes, belchhm and 
diflenfions of the boweh /! 1 a ‘ inJ 

To ifluc out b,- ’£SL n “ h,M “ *-*• 

A triple pile of plumes his cred adorn’d. 

To Belch^ fl;imeS burn ’ d - Dryden. 

from k‘n throw out from lhc ftomach ; to ejeft 

“ is * ' VOTd ^ 

1 bey are ail but floniachs, and we all but food ; 
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They eat ua hungerly, and, when they're full, ^ ; 

Thev ll belch 11s. , OL A‘ , , 

The bitternefs of it I now belch from niy heart, oh. Cy/nbcl. 
Immediate in a fiame, 

But foon obfeur’d with fmoke, all heav’n appear < 1 , . 

From ihofc deep-throated engines belch’d. 1 arad. Loft, b. vi. 
Thc gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, fince thc fiend pafs d through. Farad. Lojl. 

Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch’d their windy food. Dryden. 

There belcht the mingl’d dreams of wine and blood. 

And human flefli, his indigeded food. Pope s Odyffey, b. ix. 

When I an am’rous kifs defign’d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. S wji. 

Belch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ait of cruitation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 


[V cant term for malt liquour. 

A Hidden reformation would follow, among all forts of peo- 
ple ; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 

Belda'm. n.f [belle dame, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking t.ie 
lad degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then fing of Tecrct things that came to pafs. 

When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton. 

2. A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angcrly ? — 

— Have I not reafon, beldam; , as you are ? 

Saucy and overbold ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The redy fieve wagg’d ne’er the more ; 

I wept for woe, the tedy beldam fwore. Dryden. 

To BELEAGUER, v a. [bdeggeren, Dutch.] Tobefiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of thc Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Furnus and the 
Latins. Dryden’s Dufref toy. Preface. 

Againd beleaguer’d hcav’n thc giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 

Bele'agurer. n. f. [from beleaguer.] One that befieges a place. 

Belemni'tes. n. f. [from &>&-, a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
done, of a whitilh and fometimes a gold colour. 

Belfloaver. n.f. [from /r//and fewer, becaufe of the Ihape of 
its flower ; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confidsof one leaf, fhr.pedlike a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure ; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed vefle! is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. There is a vad number of thc lpe- 
cics of this plant. 1. I’hc tailed pyramidal belfoveer. 2. T he 
blue peach-leaved bdfcwrr. 3. The white pcach-leavcd bel- 
fower. 4. Garden bclfower, with oblong leaves and flowers; 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary bejlcwcr , with 
orrach leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue belficwer , with edible 
loots, commonly called tampions. 7. Venus looking-glafs bel- 
fouer,. Sic. I lie fird fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, fs’e. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, aimed the whole length oTthe ftaiks. The peach- 
leaved bdfowers arc very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very ftrong. Thc Can- 
terbury bells arc hennial. The Canary bdflower is one of the 
mofl beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. T he rampion is propa- 
gated for its root, which was formerly in greater efteem in Eng- 
land than at prclcnt. Thc forts of Venus looking-g afs are an- 
nua! plants. s 6 J Vf-n 

BelpoW,*. »./ [from U and/WJ He whole ,rfie S 
is to found or cad bells. 

1 hole that mate recorders know this, and likewifc btl- 

aVfVd’P TVd “S. of t* 1 * *»•' W HiJ. 

l l k Be ffroy, in French, is a tower; which was per- 
haps the true word til! thofe, who knew not if; original, cor- 

th? bells are^rung. ^ ^ in ^ 1 he P lacc ^ere 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry, that is cu- 
noufly painted before, and will make a figure 

Beloa'rd. n. f [Idle egard, Fr.] A foft ^glance ; 1 kindVe- 
gard . an old word, now wholly difufed. 

I pon her eyelids many graces fat, 

L nder the fhaduw of her even brows, 

Vv orkm^belgards, and amorous retreats. Fairy D h ;; , 

To Beli'e. w. «. [from be and lie.] * “« r ' 

1. i o counterfeit ; to feign ; to mimiefc. 

Which durft, with horfes hoofs that heat thn j 
A T l ma r tlil1 ht lie thc thunder’s found ° 

T he Ihape of man, and imitated bead 

'fhe h V K-r’ t! - ie W u rtl ' S A® geftlirt -' Ccuid fupplv, 

I he habit mimick, and the mien belie. yj, . 


HI. 


Dryden. 


Dryden’s Fables. 
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